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CHAPTER  I 


REPRESENTATION. 

A  presentiment  of  impending  evil  or  at  least  of  a 
Coming  severe  national  trial  is  very  general  at  present 
among  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  British  nation. 

These  "Jeremiads/'  these  "pessimisms"  are  just 
the  groaning  in  spirit  of  the  subtler  intelligences  who 
feel  that  a  daj^  of  settlement,  a  crisis  is  at  hand. 

Lest  that  day  should  come  suddenly  upon  us  and 
take  us  unprepared  v^ould  it  not  be  well  to  look  over 
the  debit  side  of  our  national  account  and  see  if  some 
of  the  heavier  items  cannot  be  liquidated  before  the 
fatal  words  "too  late"  are  pronounced  against  us  ? 

There  are  certain  familiar  old  accounts  that  are 
carried  forward  year  after  year  without  remark,  but 
if  their  accumulated  balances  were  presented  i  or  im- 
mediate settlement  they  would  make  us  bankrupt 
and  place  our  country's  name  on  the  defaulter  list  of 
history. 

We  will  begin  with  : 

The  unlaid  spectre  of  the  Indian  Famine.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  hard  death  to  die  of  starvation.  Anyone 
who  has  on  a  long  walk  or  ride  missed  but  one  meal 
knows  how  long  the  remainder  of  the  road  seems, 
how  anxious  one  is  to  arrive  at  a  resting  place  and 
how  soon  the  ford  and  rest  restore  comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness. INTow  draw  this  out  for  weeks  and  months 
without  even  the  hope  of  a  refreshing  meal  and  we 
must  allow  that  a  lingering  death  by  hunger  must  be 
a  hard  one. 
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Again  the  selling  of  drink  to  black  races  who  are 
u4]terly  unable  to  control  themselves  when  exposed  to 
the  temptation.  A  man  who  would  strew  strychnined 
sweetmeats  in  the  path  of  school  children  woald  be  no 
more  culpable  then  the  vendor  of  spirits  to  these 
worse  than  children. 

The  forcing  of  the  demoralising  opium  drug  on  a 
weaker  nation  than  ourselves,  a  nation  of  itself  prone 
enough  to  evil.  Is  it  not  a  breaking  of  the  bended 
reed  a  quenching  of  the  smoking  flax  ? 

Also  the  state  manufature  of  criminals  and 
lunatics  by  the  abuse  of  the  licensed  liquor  traffic. 

There  are  other  matters  serious  enough  but  these 
are  among  the  principal  ones  and  sufficient  for  our 
purpose. 

Now  how  comes  it  that  a  civilised  people  with  a 
noble  history  and  a  high  degree  of  liberty  should  be 
disgraced  by  such  blots  on  their  policy  ?  Allowing  for 
the  sinfulness  of  the  individual  who  can  believe  that 
the  bulk  of  the  British  people  wish  for  a  continuation 
of  such  a  schedule  of  iniquity  ? 

But  we  have  all  the  machinery  of  government,  a 
king  and  a  house  of  lords  and  a  representative  house. 
If  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  nation,  how  comes  it  that 
things  are  allowed  to  remain  so  ?  Well,  leaving  the 
first  two,  who  have  the  proof  of  their  divine  origin 
mostly  in  their  own  hands,  let  us  see  where  the  fault 
comes  in,  in  the  house  that  concerns  the  great  major- 
ity of  us.  When  we  say  "us''  we  mean  the  whole 
nation,  those  living  in  the  colonies  as  well  as 
those  living  in  the  home  countries.  Britain  is  our 
centre,  our  pride,  our  source  of  inspiration,  what  grieves 
her  grieves  us,  what  dishonours  her  dishonours  us. 

Moreover,  we  have  in  our  Canadian  house  a  some- 
what parallel  state  of  affairs  which  threatens  with 
time  to  offset  the  natural  advantages  of  a  wide  pro- 
ductive country  rich  in  natural  resources. 

The  liquor  business  requires  attention  here  and  a 
good  practical  bill  in  Britain  would  receive  endorse- 
ment and  probably  imitation  in  Canada.  In  this 
western  country  with  its  long  severe  winters  the  price 
of  fufel  is  a  scandal  and  the  transport  question  seems 
to  have  almost  got  beyond  public  control.    The  dis- 
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\  pensing  of  public  patronage  is  becoming  a  public 

nuisance  and  in  many  other  respects  we  could  join  in 
the  pertinent  question,  "  Who  is  it  that  runs  all  this 
business 

The  whole  question  seems  to  depend  a  good  deal 
on  this,  Are  these  Houses  of  Commons  really  the 
representative  bodies  they  are  supposed  to  be  ? 

Of  course  the  ballot  puts  in  the  man  with  the 
most  votes,  but  it  would  be  worth  while  perhaps  to 
investigate  the  question  of  what  representation  really 
is  before  we  say  that  the  mere  coralling  of  so  many 
votes  guarantees  the  desired  result. 

An  Indian  tribe  is  perhaps  as  good  an  example  of 
representative  government  as  is  available.  To  the 
number  of  a  few  hundred  they  gather  on  important 
occasions  round  a  small  space  large  enough  to  allow 
the  speakers  to  show  themselves  and  make  their 
movements.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  gather  in  suc- 
ceeding circles  and  the  women  make  the  background. 
Every  word  is  weighed  and  the  different  case  made 
oat  by  each  one  for  his  proposals,  is  considered.  The 
women  are  a  watchful  check  on  the  temper  and 
genuineness  of  the  speakers  and  no  doubt  confidence 
and  consent  can  only  be  gained  for  plans  suited  to 
their  circumstanc^^s. 

Now  the  salient  point  of  this  illustration  is  that 
every  man  is  represented  personally.  He  is  there 
himself  to  judge  exactly  as  to  how  things  will  affect 
him  and  suit  his  ideas  and  to  give  or  withhold  his  sup- 
port on  that  basis. 

The  writer  was  reading  an  account  of  an  interview 
with  a  young  man  in  England  the  other  day.  Smart 
young  fellow,  good  family.  Oxford,  groomed  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Going  into  parliament,  did  not  expect  to  do 
much  the  first  few  years  as  it  would  take  that  long  to 
get  used  to  precedents,  questions  of  privilege  and  so 
on.  And  that  is  the  whole  story;  in  a  few  years  he 
will  be  equipped  to  run  an  intellectual  tilt,  to  neatly 
trip  up  a.n  opponent  on  some  quip  and  generally  make 
a  good  party  man  to  put  in  a  word  in  a  debate  and 
make  a  respectable  showing  on  a  platform  at  a  can- 
vas. But  who  will  he  represent  but  himself  and  his 
class?    Will  he    represent  the  working  man,  the 
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thrifty  farmer,  the  careful  merchant,  the  soldier  home 
from  his  campaign  ?  He  will  not.  He  may  be  their 
advocate  or  their  champion  but  he  will  not  represent 
them.  Any  man  with  a  practical  experience  of  life, 
free  from  party  bias  can  represent  his  neighbour  and 
can  be  his  true  proxy  in  the  national  assembly.  But 
these  Janizaries  of  public  life,  this  endless  array  of 
newspaper  men  and  lawyers  who  are  either  already 
in  or  are  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  parties  with  a 
view  of  crowding  out  the  less  glib  practical  man  at 
the  first  opportunity  are  turned  by  the  very  falseness 
of  their  position  into  eye  servants  and  men  pleasers. 
Their  party  is  their  real  country  and  half  of  their 
public  utterances  are  simply  stage  play  to  the  gallery. 

What  general  is  it  that  can  ask  sacrifices  of  his 
men  in  a  dangerous  and  hard  services  ?  Is  it  not  the 
man  who  has  not  spared  himself,  who  has  done  a 
soldier's  duty  in  a  soldierly  style  and  who  is  found 
ready  when  necessary  to  do  it  again  ? 

So  real  representative  men,  belonging  to  the  con- 
stituencies as  true  working  citizens  could  come  with 
confidence  to  their  supporters  and  tell  them  that  they 
had  spent  or  given  their  money  to  some  necessary  and 
honorable  purpose,  while  the  party  man  must  have 
a  flashy  budget,  or  some  seeming  economy  or  other 
delusive  pretence  to  ingratiate  himself  and  explain 
his  raison  d^etre. 

There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty. 

How  do  people  explain  this  miserable  Boer  war, 
I  mean  in  its  religious  light  ?  Do  they  even  consider 
that  the  Boers  have  taken  land  and  life  in  Africa  and 
that  land  and  life  is  being  taken  from  them  ?  Do 
they  wonder  that  men  and  money  should  be  rended 
from  Britain  on  the  African  veldt,  when  Britain  has 
refused  men  and  money  to  India  in  her  necessity  ? 
For  these  attempts  to  mitigate  the  thing  will  not  do. 
Let  us  see  half  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the 
South  African  war  expended  in  doing  something  per- 
manent for  the  millions  in  India.  Let  us  see  our 
capitalists  turn  their  attention  to  the  tillage  of  the 
poor  in  India  instead  of  running  after  American  mines 
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and  Chicago  breweries.  There  is  said  to  be  much 
profit  in  it. 

It  is  not  likely  either  that  any  people  will  ever 
deny  themselves  the  use  of  a  valuable  medical  com- 
fort, an  excellent  stomatic,  a  good  creature  of 
Almighty  God  simply  to  please  extremists  and 
children,  even  in  the  interest  of  the  intemperate.  It 
seems  like  asking  a  little  too  much.  But  if  the  nation 
was  once  roused  it  would  place  this  traffic  on  a  respec- 
table basis,  even  if  the  necessary  measures  were  of  a 
most  drastic  nature.  Whether  these  methods  be  of 
the  drastic  or  of  the  persuasive  style,  the  hand  and 
censure  of  the  law  should  be  on  the  transgressor 
sufficiently  sharp  to  clearly  define  the  position. 

But  is  any  one  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  this 
or  any  of  the  other  shame  sports  listed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chapter  will  ever  be  seriously  treated  until 
a  strong  infusion  of  fresh  and  pure  blood  is  made  in- 
to the  ranks  of  our  representatives  ? 

If  the  people  only  realized  the  final  extravagance 
of  this  tinsel  policy  and  false  economies,  they  would 
see  to  it  that  no  one  had  a  seat  on^  the  national  coun- 
cils except  men  whose  conscientious,  faithfulness  was 
beyond  question. 

A  disastrous  war  with  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  large 
slice  of  territory  or  some  other  visitation  would  be  a 
terrible  price  to  pay  for  a  temporary  relaxation  of 
burdens. 

We  appear  to  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough 
and  already  done  so  much  that  there  is  no  turning 
back,  we  must  either  go  on  to  perfection  or  sink  in  the 
mire  of  indecision  and  self-indulgence. 

And  the  remedy  is  in  the  people's  own  hands. 
Let  them  once  stand  stiffly  for  representation  by  sound 
just  local  men  and  put  their  pen  without  remorse 
through  the  names  of  the  undesirable,  whatever  their 
pretensions  and  they  would  soon  find  their  national 
life  reviving  and  the  paths  of  wisdom  and  honor  safer 
and  pleasanter,  and  in  the  end  cheaper  travelling 
than  a  road  that  leads  to  nowhere. 

This  would-weariness  that  we  read  about  is 
nothing  else  than  an  old-fashioned  weariness  in  well 
doing  under  a  slightly  altered  name. 
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Now  who  will  think  this  matter  over  and  be 
ready  at  the  next  election  to  put  this  test  of  repre- 
sentation into  practice  ?  He  may  help  save  his  coun- 
try from  present  disgrace  and  perhaps  from  possible 
disaster. 


CHAPTER  IL 


PREPARATION. 

The  nations  are  on  their  trial,  and  a  sword  is 
sharpening. 

Whose  sword  ? 

Germany's.  It  was  sharpening,  too,  back  in  the 
sixties,  the  sound  of  the  grind  stone  was  heard  in 
every  barrack  square  and  on  every  exizier  platz.  It 
fell,  and  it  did  not  require  to  falla  second  time. 

"I  will  accept  not  less  than  the  whole  of  the 
Province  of  Silesia." 

That  was  the  famous  message  from  Fredrick  the 
Great  which  told  Maria  Theresa  that  her  helplessness 
was  marked  by  the  trnssian  eagle. 

A  year  or  so  ago  an  excellent  illustrated  German 
paper  had  a  long  article  on  India  not  forgetting  to 
dwell  on  the  weaknesses  of  our  administration  there, 
scoring  the  opium  traffic  and  generally  showing  a 
critical  and  inquisitive  spirit.  Some  of  the  Western 
German-American  press  also  pursues  Britain  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  pack  of  wolves  on  the  trail  of  a 
wounded  stag.  Now,  suppose  that  history  were  to 
repeat  itself.  Suppose  that  one  or  more  powerful 
countries  had  us  at  a  disadvantage,  broke  our  first 
line  of  defence,  drove  our  unarnxed  multitude  together 
and  imposed  humiliating  and  disastrous  terms  of 
peace.  Would  it  be  untraditional  that  Germany 
should  throw  an  army  of  occupation  into  India  and 
anchor  her  fleet  of  superlative  new  warships  in  its 
bays  and  roadsteads  ?  Would  it  be  surprising  if  for 
not  joining  in  the  melee  and  tearing  our  remaining 
colonies  into  shreds  she  should  accept  without  the 
option  of  refusal  ''not  less  than  the  whole  of  British 
India  and  British  Burmah." 
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There  is  a  natural  law  that  seed  time  is  followed 
by  harvest.  There  is  a  spiritual  law  that  sacrifice  and 
humiliation  are  followed  by  reward  and  exaltation. 
Germany  is  at  present  bearing  a  heavy  burden  and 
making  great  sacrifices  ;  when  the  time  comes  for  her 
to  swing  the  scythe,  let  us  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  our 
standing  grain  that  falls  before  her. 

A  camp  on  the  eve  of  battle  in  the  feudal  days 
Avas  a  scene  of  considerable  activity.  Smiths  were 
busy  fixing  armour  for  man  and  horse  and  grooms 
were  prepairing  chargers  and  tending  them  before 
coming  strenuous  exertions.  But  the  matter  of  horses 
and  armour  did  not  alone  concern  the  true  knight. 
His  first  prepare  tion  was  to  humble  himself  before  his 
Maker,  lighten  his  heart  of  guilt  and  clear  his  brain  of 
evil  thoughts  that  he  might  look  upon  the  sword  of 
his  adversary  on  the  morrow.  At  war  with  man  he 
would  not  also  be  at  war  with  God. 

Would  anything  of  the  kind  be  of  any  use  to  us 
at  the  present  time.  Would  it  be  well  to  turn  our 
eyes  on  Indian  officialdom  whose  want  of  sympathetic 
touch  and  unseemly  conduct,  shade  every  pen  picture 
of  that  country  ?  Would  it  be  well  to  look  on  the  bones 
of  the  tax  paying  peasant  farmer  bleeding  on  her 
tear-bedewed  plains  ?  Can  we  not  at  least  remove 
this  one  great  load  from  our  minds  ?  The  remedy  of 
this  food  question  is  a  most  fascinating  subject.  Dif- 
ferent plans  of  irrigation,  the  building  of  reserve 
store-houses,  the  experiment  of  diversity  of  crops  and 
the  planting  of  nut  and  fruit  trees  for  food  purposes 
and  no  doubt  many  other  schemes  seem  to  offer  every 
opportunity  to  effort.  Surely  the  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence that  has  helped  Egypt  ,  can  device  something 
also  for  India.  As  before  mentioned,  cannot  our 
capitalists  whose  lives  and  fortunes  are  protected  by 
our  soldiers  and  sailors,  risk  a  few  thousands  to  shield 
us  from  the  wrath  of  heaven.  Or  must  our  sailors  go 
into  battle  with  millstones  tied  about  their  necks,  our 
soldiers  into  the  fight  with  the  dagger  of  the  rider  on 
the  black  horse  dancing  before  their  eyes  ? 

Now  as  to  human  ways  and  means.  The  unpro- 
fessional writer  will  naturally  have  nothing  to  say 
about  plans  and  details-    But  in  a  general  way  does 
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it  not  appear  that  there  is  a  strange  alteration  in  the 
style  in  which  military  affairs  are  treated  now  from  a 
few  months  ago  ?  Then,  when  the  Boers  showed 
what  could  be  done  by  irregular  troops  v^o  could 
shoot  and  were  possessed  of  a  primitive  transport  sys- 
tem, the  who  cry  was  for  rifle  practice  and  numbers. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  very  slight  drill  sufficed  but 
the  occupation  of  every  available  position  by  riflemen 
supported  by  heavy  artillery  made  progress  by  the 
most  efficient  army,  costly  and  precarious. 

Now  can  the  British  taxpayer  stand  the  burden 
of  a  scheme  to  take  advantage  of  these  lessons  as  well 
as  the  burden  of  the  present  increase  in  the  regular 
army  ?  If  so,  why  it  is  better  than  one  could  almost 
hope  for,  and  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  press  flrmly 
and  persistently  on  the  colonies  the  necessity  to  like- 
wise be  ready  to  take  a  large  share  of  their  own  de- 
fence on  their  own  shoulders.  India  also  ;with  such  an 
unlimited  recruiting  ground,  it  seems  most  unbecom- 
ing that  the  greatest  empire  the  world  ever  saw, 
should  hang  on  the  speeches  of  this  or  that  potentate 
and  be  agitated  by  every  idle  word  dropped  by  a  U. 
S.  Senator. 

The  conqueror  Attilla  is  described  as  having 
possessed  unlimited  numbers  of  light  armed  troops, 
supported  by  disciplined  bodies  more  heavily  armed. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  a  genius  in  their  management 
and  it  appears  as  though  the  general  of  the  future 
will  be  the  one  who  can  repeat  his  performances.  No 
nation  on  earth  has  such  facilities  as  ours  for  provid- 
ing both  classes,  nor  has  any  other  army  had  such 
opportunities  as  ours  lately,  to  give  their  officers 
practical  experience  in  their  handling. 

Our  future  for  good  or  evil,  for  rise  or  fall  seems 
to  lie  at  our  own  option  before  us.  Have  we  lost  the 
power  and  grasp  to  make  a  choice  ?  Surely  there  can 
be  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation. 

Let  us  clear  our  conscience  and  face  our  respon- 
sibilities with  a  brave  heart.  And  let  us  get  our  raw 
material  into  shape,  and  not,  like  Mr.  Kruger,  be  so 
foolish  as  to  expect  to  meet  with  ten  thousand  those 
who  may  come  against  us  with  twenty  thousand. 


